family.
I had left Captain Cousins after a month. Mother,r
who was ill, had given up her bungalow in Canvey
Island and come up to town. She shared a bed with
me at the Sarums5 and spent most of her spare time
attending whist drives at the Nag's Head in Holloway
Road. There she met her usual train of down-at-heel
men followers. To one of them, a nondescript named
Elbert, she gave ten pounds to start a rabbit; farm.
Another, an American, got forty pounds out of her
before she discovered that he was spending it on keep-
ing a second woman. There were constant quarrels
between us, over my morals and the baby. She re-
proached me for having let myself be virtually adopted
by the Browns, when my place was with her. "Any-
way, they bloody soon saw through you/5 she concluded
-triumphantly. I was feeling angry and miserable about
Richard. I was too young, or too unhappy, to make
allowances for his thoughtlessness. I read his conduct
in the light of everything I had known of men before.
He, in his turn, was going to let me down* At Christ-
inas he sent me ten shillings with a letter of good wishes.
That was too much, after his talk of devotion and his
promise of support, I stopped writing to him. I didn't
trouble to go and see his father. We began to fade
out of each other's lives. *I went back to the Soho
pubs. Betty Cousins was the first person I met. She
lived apart from the rest of her family, and only asked
casually after Richard. She introduced me to one or
two newcomers, among them a nervous little man named
Archie, who lived bv selling: libraries to
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